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EPISCOPACY? 

•  _ 

DIVINE  IN  ITS  ORIGIN, 

A>'D 

UNBROKEN  IN  ITS  SUCCESSION. 


a  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with 
the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.’7  I  Tim.  iv.  14. 


u  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is 
in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  mv  hands.”  II  Tim.  i.  6. 

u  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  (Apostles)  to  all  the  Saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  (Laymen)  with  the  bishops  (second  order)  and 
deacons.”  (third  order)  Phil.  i.  1. 
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Dedicated,  most  humbly,  to  all  candid  Christians.  If  Episcopacy  is 
divine  it  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  those  who  neglect  it  are  guilty 
of  a  great  sin.  If  it  is  not  divine,  let  it  be  disproved ! 


B.  F.  Moore,  Printer,  Providence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

The  Church,  or  as  it  called  in  this  country — the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  differs  materially  from 
every  other  religious  organization.  In  common  with 
the  sects,  called  Protestant,  she  rejects  and  condemns 
the  corruptions  of  Rome;  while  differing  from  them, 
she  adheres  to  the  Episcopacy,  i.  e.  the  government  of 
Bishops — the  highest  of  three  orders — who  derive 
their  authority  by  succession  from  the  Apostles. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  sketch,  faintly,  an 
outline  of  the  argument  from  Scripture  and  History, 
in  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Episcopal 
Ministry ;  and  that  the  existing  ministry  of  the  Church, 
has  been  received  by  an  unbroken  succession,  from 
those  divinely  instituted — the  Apostles. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  subject,  it  may  be 
well,  to  view  rapidly  the  different  religious  systems, 
and  point  out  the  chief  differences  between  them  and 
the  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  works  in  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  tenets  of  the  sects  are  stated  and  ar¬ 
gued.  Works  upon  that  side  are  chiefly  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  character,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been, 
rather  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  churchmen,  than  to  de¬ 
fine  and  defend  their  own  positions.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  among  the  numerous  acquisi¬ 
tions  which  are  continually  made  from  their  ranks,  by 
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the  Church,  the  great  proportion  commenced  their  in¬ 
vestigations  with  the  design  of  refuting  Episcopacy. 

The  principal  sects  with  which  we  differ,  are  the 
Independents  (i.  e.  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  &c.) 
the  Episcopal  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Among  the  first,  authority  is  vested  as  their  name 
imports  in  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  congregated 
members  of  the  association  decide  upon  the  fitness  or 
or  unfitness  of  candidates  for  the  communion  or  bap¬ 
tism  ;  have  a  general  supervision  and  government  of 
the  Society  ;  and  receive  and  a  ordain”  or  reject  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  ministerial  office.  AH  ecclesiastical 
power  and  authority  is  vested  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  each  congregation  is  independent  of  every 
other. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Church  invests  her  ministry 
with  the  regulating  and  governing  power ;  and  although 
the  people  approve  and  elect  that  ministry,  its  spirit¬ 
ual  authority  is  derived  from  ordination  by  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  Apostles — the  Bishops. 

Episcopal  Methodists  possess  three  orders,  and  al¬ 
though  their  government  may  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  Church,  they  have  not  the  Apostolic 
succession.  Bishops  only  can  ordain  (as  they  them¬ 
selves  allow  unless  I  am  misinformed)  and  their  first 
bishops  were  self-appointed,  or  by  Presbyters,  at  the 
time  of  their  secession  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Hence,  although  they  have  the  Episcopal  form,  they 
have  not  the  Episcopal  authority.  The  actual  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Church  and  Methodism  is  the  same 
that  exists  between  the  Church  and  Presbyterianism, 
which  he  come  now  to  observe. 

These  last  hold  to  one  ministerial  order,  that  of 


Presbyters,  and  ascribe  to  them  ordaining  power. 
They  differ  from  Congregationalists  in  that  they  deny 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  right  to  bestow 
ministerial  authority,  and  make  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  ordination  of  Presbyters.  They  differ  from  the 
Episcopal  Methodists  only  in  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  latter  have  given  some  Presbyters  more 
authority  than  others,  and  called  them  Bishops.  They 
differ  from  the  Church  in  that  the  latter  holds  that 
there  are  three  orders  in  the  ministry  divinely  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  that  the  power  to  ordain  is  confined  to  the 
first  order. 

There  is  a  fancy  with  regard  to  ministerial  authority 
which  would  scarcly  deserve  a  serious  refutation,  were 
it  not  the  fact  that  many  good  men  cherish  it.  It  is 
that  ministerial  authority  is  derived  from  personal  con¬ 
victions,  i.  e.  that  he  who  thinks  himself  called  to  the 
ministry  is  thereby  spiritually  invested,  and  if  he  can 
gather  a  congregation  who  approve  his  tenets  and  are 
willing  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  that  a  Church  with  a 
valid  ministry  is  thereby  constituted.  Those  who  hold 
this  opinion,  often  have  a  formality  of  setting  apart, 
but  this  formality  is  not  supposed  to  convey  any 
ministerial  authority. 

“The  “  reductio  ad  absurdum”  will  prove  the  folly 
of  such  opinions.  Each  man  must  necessarily  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  internal  call,  and  his  congregation 
decide  ultimately  whether  or  not  they  will  receive  his 
teachings.  Hence  whatever  the  doctrine — Owen  ism, 
Mormonism  or  Transcendentalism — no  one  can  contra¬ 
dict  it,  for  each  mortal  is  the  judge  of  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,  and  his  own  convictions  are  ultimate.  The  sum 
of  all  this  is  that  religion  is  human  not  divine,  a  mat- 
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t£r  of  man’s  discovery  and  not  of  God’s  revelation,  and 
the  result  is  that  all  religions  are  true,  i.  e.  that  there 
is  no  religion. 

Such  are  our  opponents,  and  such  the  chief  points 
of  difference  which  this  pamphlet  is  intended  to  touch. 
It  is  readily  perceived  that  the  subject  of  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Church.  If 
it  is  proved  that  our  ministry  is  the  only  one  divinely 
instituted,  and  that  the  succession  is  unbroken,  all  else 
that  we  contend  for  is  readily  }  ielded ;  then  have  we 
a  valid  ordination,  and  those  who  have  not  this  succes¬ 
sion  have  no  ordination.  If  they  have  not  an  ordination, 
it  follows  that  there  is  among  them  no  right  to  declare 
with  authority  God’s  messages,  to  confirm  men  in  the 
covenant  relation,  nor  to  perform  any  of  those  acts 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  ministerial  office. 
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EPISCOPACY. 

In  the  short  history  of  the  world,  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  we  look  in  vain 
for  an  order  of  priesthood.  God  seems  to  have  had 
direct  communication  with  man  —  for  example,  Adam, 
Cain,  Noah  —  and  every  man  seems  to  have  been  his 
own  priest.  Cain  offered  for  himself  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground,  and  Abel  for  himself  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock. 

This  dispensation,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  continued 
until  the  calling  of  Abram.  Perhaps,  if  man  had  im¬ 
proved  the  advantages  then  given,  this  dispensation 
would  have  remained  unto  the  end.  If  our  fore-pa¬ 
rents  had  not  forsaken  the  living  God  ;  if  they  had 
listened  and  obeyed  when  he  spake  to  them  out  of 
heaven  ;  if  they  had  not  lifted  murderous  arm,  and 
lied  to  the  Almightv  when  he  demanded  the  account 
of  blood  ;  if  they  had  not  fled  from  his  face,  and  taken 
refuge  in  a  deeper  impiety,  perhaps  idolatry  ;  if  the 
true  worshippers  — “  the  sons  of  God  ” —  had  not  been 
ensnared  by  the  blandishments  of  those  devotees  of  sin 
called  “  the  daughters  of  men,”  God  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present  time  a  personal  communication 
with  man,  and  we,  instead  of  going  forward  in  our 
Christian  course  trembling  and  afraid,  might  have 
enjoyed  the  indubitable  presence  of  Jehovah,  have 
been  openly  assisted  in  all  our  difficulties,  and  person¬ 
ally  assured  of  our  eternal  salvation. 
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Man  lost  these  glorious  privileges  by  his  own  guilt, 
yet  the  merciful  one  seemed  unwilling  to  visit  upon 
him  the  just  reward  of  his  folly.  He  swept  the  world, 
with  a  flood,  of  its  guilty  inhabitants,  and  gave  to  a 
single  family  another  opportunity  of  enjoying,  and 
transmitting  those  privileges.  They  rebelled,  and 
God  withdrew  himself  farther  from  guilty  and  un¬ 
grateful  man. 

Yet  he  deserted  him  not.  When  the  faint  glim¬ 
merings  of  former  revelations  had  been  well  nigh 
extinguished,  and  man  had  nearly  or  entirely  lost 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  Abram  was 
called,  commanded  to  leave  his  father’s  house,  and 
travel  to  the  land  which  God  should  show  him. 
With  ready  faith  he  forsook  all  and  obeyed.  With 
him  God  renewed  that  communication,  which  sin 
had  lost,  but  in  a  different  manner.  A  sufficient 
trial  had  shown  man  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  former  dispensation,  and  the  second  was  establish¬ 
ed  under  the  patriarchal  form.  Every  man  was  no 
longer  his  own  priest.  Abraham  was  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  head  of  his  family  and  dependants. 
For  them  he  supplicated  God  ;  for  them  he  offered 
sacrifices ;  and  to  them  made  known,  from  God,  their 
religious  duties. 

Perhaps  if  man  had  appeared  worthy  of  this  inferior 
dispensation,  the  patriarchal  would  have  been  the 
present  ecclesiastical,  and,  it  may  be,  civil  arrange¬ 
ment.  Nothing,  in  the  nature  of  things  or  in  the 
character  of  the  system,  appears  positively  contrary  to 
this  supposition,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  it  seems  hardly 
adapted  to  a  full  development  of  human  nature,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually. 
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If  it  was  suited  to  man  ;  man  probably  was  not 
suited  to  it  for  God  changed  it. 

Now  commences  that  grand  Jewish  dispensation 
which  —  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with 
respect  to  the  former — bore  evidently  in  itself  the 
principle  of  decay.  The  calling  of  Aaron,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  Temple,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  ;  all  and  many  others  were  only  fore¬ 
shadowings  of  more  glorious  things.  The  splendid 
prosperity  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  ;  the  wealth  and 
wisdom  of  its  rulers,  the  unequalled  greatness  of  the 
nation,  and  the  imposing  grandeur  of  its  worship  were 
insufficient  to  save  it  from  destruction  :  Destruction, 
not  annihilation  !  It  died,  but  it  died  like  seed  when 
covered  in  the  earth  ;  and  sprang  up  again  more  glo¬ 
riously  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  spreading,  not  over 
one  people,  the  shadows  of  the  tree  of  life,  but  embra¬ 
cing  the  world  in  its  shade,  and  scattering,  in  every 
land,  those  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

In  this  preparatory  dispensation  we  find  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  present  one  foreshadowed  and  foretold. 
Both  concur  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so 
that  both  typically,  and  by  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
the  character  and  office  of  our  Savior  are  declared 
with  singular  clearness.  Of  matters,  unconnected 
immediately  with  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  many  prefigurations. 
St.  Paul  gives  the  story  of  Hagar  an  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  St.  Mark  says  —  “  as  Jonah  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s  belly,  so  was  the 
Son  of  Man  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth.” 
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These  typical  representations,  however  agreeable  to 
study  and  to  trace,  can  never  become  the  sole  support 
of  any  important  matter  of  belief.  They  can  only 
throw  a  presumption,  and  are  useful  solely  as  con¬ 
firmatory  arguments.  This  legitimate  use  of  them 
may  be  employed,  unless  I  mistake,  in  the  outset  of 
our  present  argument. 

Since  the  old  dispensation  was  the  forerunner  and 
seed  of  the  new,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
some  coincidences  in  the  character  of  the  Holy  Orders 
of  the  two.  When  we  compare  the  ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  the  Jewish  priesthood,  we  find 
not  only  a  coincidence,  but  making  allowances  for  the 
difference  in  the  intended  extent  of  the  two  systems, 
an  exact  correspondence.  The  Jewish  dispensation 
was  confined  to  a  small  country  :  the  Christian  was  to 
embrace  the  world.  The  Jewish  High  Priest,  could 
easily  attend  to  his  share  of  the  sacrifices,  for  so  small 
a  people  ;  and  overlook,  without  difficulty,  so  small  a 
Church.  No  one  man  could  possibly  overlook  the 
whole  world,  which  was  to  be  the  extent  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Again,  the  duties  of  the  High  Priest 
were  so  simple,  that  he  need  hardly  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  perform  them  all.  The  duty  of 
the  Bishop  is  to  know  and  direct  every  matter  of  mo¬ 
ment  which  is  going  forward  in  the  Church.  It  was 
thus  necessary  in  the  new  dispensation,  that  the  supe¬ 
rior  office  should  be  held  by  many.  '  These  were  the 
allowances  made  when  an  exact  correspondence  was 
claimed,  between  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  the  Christian. 

It  has  been  objected  that  if  this  argument  weighs 
aught  for  Episcopacy,  it  weighs  much  more  for  Papal 
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supremacy.  So  far  from  this,  the  assumption  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  utterly  destroys  the  analogy,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  argument  for  him  nugatory.  If  he  contended 
that  his  office  answered  to  that  of  the  High  Priest, 
and  there  existed  only  two  orders  in  the  ministry  un¬ 
der  him,  he  would  then  be  more  difficult  to  answer : 
but  when  he  claims  an  official  supremacy,  with  three 
orders  under  him,  he  makes  four  orders  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  thus  destroying  completely  all  analogy  with  the 
priesthood  of  the  Jews. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  as  primarily  probable,  that 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  the  ministry  of 
the  new  dispensation  would  correspond  to  the  old. 
Our  Savior  came,  the  head  of  his  church,  chose  his 
twelve  apostles  and  afterwards  “  appointed  other  sev¬ 
enty  also.”  This  is  very  like  three  orders. 

The  Savior  remained  upon  earth  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  forty  days,  “  Speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,”  i.  e.  the  Church.  Where  is  the 
record  of  these  things  1  Since  they  are  not  written  we 
must  look  for  them  in  the  acts  of  the  disciples.  What 
was  their  first  act  1  They  chose  Matthias  to  fill  the 
place  “  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell,”  and 
as  Peter  said  on  that  occasion,  quoting  the  psalm,  “his 
bishopric  (or  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  his  Episcopacy )  let 
another  take.” 

After  the  ascension  of  our  Savior  the  Apostles  were 
the  superior  order.  What  became  of  the  seventy  the 
scripture  does  not  inform  us.  Unless  there  is  proof  to 
the  contrary,  is  it  wrong  to  suppose  that  they  existed  - 
still  a  separate  order  1  Of  the  creation  of  the  Deacon’s 
office,  we  have  a  clear  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Martyr,  was  of  that  or- 
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der.  Philip  also,  who  preached  and  baptized,  was  an 
ordained  deacon. 

It  has  been  often  asked  why  God  did  not  make  so 
important  a  subject,  as  Episcopacy,  clearer  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  He  must  have  foreseen  the  present  emergency, 
and  why  did  not  his  wisdom  provide  against  it  by  de¬ 
claring  in  a  way,  not  to  be  misconstrued,  that  the  three 
orders  were  divinely  constituted.  There  is  a  ready 
answer  to  all  such  inquiries  into  the  reasons  for  the 
acts  of  God.  Because  he  did  not  choose  —  Man  must 
listen  when  God  speaks,  and  be  thankful  that  he  speaks 
at  all !  If  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  his  will  to  us  darkly, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  search  for  his  meaning :  if  clearly, 
we  should  read  and  be  thankful. 

However  there  always  is  a  reason  for  the  acts  of  God, 
sometimes  hidden,  sometimes  plain.  If  I  mistake  not, 
it  is  plain  in  this  case.  It  is  self-evident,  that  there  is 
no  cause  why  this  error  should  be  provided  against  in 
scripture,  more  than  any  other.  Suppose  now  that 
God,  foreseeing  the  myriads  of  heresies  that  were  to 
afflict  the  Church,  had  attempted  to  provide  against 
each  one  in  the  Bible.  Instead  of  being  a  book  which 
we  can  hold  in  our  right  hand,  it  would  have  been 
swollen  into  numberless  volumes,  so  that  “  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.”  Moreover  the  very  object  itself  would 
be  defeated,  for  before  the  refutation  could  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  so  voluminous  a  work,  the  heresy  would  die  a 
natural  death.  The  world  would  suffer  all  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  antidote  would  be  a  mourner  at  the 
burial. 

Such  is  human  wisdom.  Divine  wisdom  is  differ¬ 
ent.  For  good  reasons  some  matters  are  less  clearly 
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stated  than  others.  There  are  excellent  reasons  why 

J 

we  should  not  expect  to  find  clearly  in  scripture  the 
explanation  of  Church  government,  and  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  three  orders.  These  things,  like  in- 
fant  baptism,  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  fe¬ 
male  coinmmnion,  are  not  mentioned  distinctly  because 
they  were  taken  for  granted.  The  books  of  the  New' 
Testament  wrere  written,  not  to  establish  Churches, 
but  to  confirm  them.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  which  were  the  first,  w  ere  written  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savior,  and  the  Rev¬ 
elation  of  St.  John  more  than  sixty. 

The  gospel  was  preached  and  Churches  were  estab¬ 
lished  personally  by  the  Apostles.  When  they  w  ere 
established,  their  ministry  were  chosen  and  ordained. 
If  w'e  possessed  their  history  in  full  we  should  expect 
to  find  complete  accounts  of  the  ordinations,  and  to 
have  the  character  of  the  ministry  accurately  defined. 
Since  w'e  have  not  these  accounts,  but  only  short  let- 
ters  to  the  Churches  after  they  were  established,  we 
can  at  most  expect  only  to  find  the  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 
rangement  adverted  to.  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke  would 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  ministry,  when  a  doubt  w  ith  respect  to  it’s  charac¬ 
ter  could  not  possibly  occur,  because  it  wras  daily  before 
their  eyes,  nor  of  its  authority  because  the  very  com¬ 
panions  of  our  Savior  instituted  it.  If  it  is  spoken  of 
at  all,  it  will  be  spoken  of,  among  other  matters,  as  a 
thing  of  course. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to 
the  New  Testament,  we  shall  discover  the  three  orders 
more  easily  than  wre  might  suppose.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  deacon’s  office  w'e  have  already  seen.  It 
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is  not  necessary  to  delay  here  to  answer  an  objection, 
which  has  been  ignorantly  urged,  on  account  of  a  seem¬ 
ing  difference  between  the  duties  performed  by  the 
first  deacons,  and  by  those  in  the  Church  now.  The 
difference  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  as  any  one  can 
perceive,  who  will  read  all  that  is  said  of  the  deacons 
in  the  Acts,  and  compare  it  with  our  service  for  their 
ordination.  It  is  only  of  importance  here  to  establish 
the  fact  that  such  an  order  was  instituted.  This  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  most  indubitably  declares.  The 
Apostles  ordained  them  in  the  same  manner  that  our 
Bishops  now  ordain,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Acts 
vi.  6. 

That  there  were  also  “  Presbuteroi,”  i.  e.  Presbyters 
(or  elders  as  it  is  translated  in  scripture,  there  is  also  no 
.doubt.  In  their  journeyings,  Paul  and  Barnabas  “  or¬ 
dained  them  Elders  in  every  Church.”  Acts  xiv.  23. 
While  travelling  towards  Jerusalem,  where  soon  after, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  “  from  Miletus  he 
(Paul)  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the  Elders  of  the 
Church.”  Acts  xx.  17.  In  his  Epistle  Paul  reminds 
Titus  that  he  had  left  him  in  Crete  to  set  in  order  the 
things  which  were  wanting  “  and  ordained  Elders  in 
-every  city.”  Titus  i.  5.  I  think  that  it  has  never 
been  contested  that  the  Elders  of  scripture  are  the  same 
as  the  deacons,  and  1  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
none  now  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  sup¬ 
port  of  such  a  notion. 

So  far  we  can  clearly  enough  trace  two  orders.  The 
most  contested  opinion  is  that  which  now  follows,  viz : 
Whether  or  not  there  was  another  order  superior  to 
the  Elders.  Presbyterians  insist  that  there  was  not. 
They  make  a  distinction  between  ruling  and  teaching 
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Elders  —  a  distinction  however,  of  function,  not  of  rank* 
unless  I  am  misinformed.  They  say  that  these  elders* 
to  whom  their  Presbyters  are  successors,  were  of  the 
highest  grade  in  the  ministry.  I  suspect,  that  those 
who  hold  this  opinion,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  sixth  and  twenty-third  verses  of  Acts  xv.  They 
will  be  involved  in  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  They  must 
believe  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  Apostles  were 
not  ministers  at  all,  or  the  great  absurdity,  that  they 
were  merely  deacons.  In  the  sixth  verse  it  reads  “  and 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together,”  &c. :  in  the 
twenty-third,  “the  Apostles  and  Elders  and  brethren 
send  greeting,  &c. 

It  is  surprising  that  attentive  readers  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  can  hold  the  Presbyterian 
opinion.  Did  not  St.  Paul  appoint  these  Elders  and 
ordain  them  himself?  When  he  left  them  did  he  write 
letters  to  the  Churches  as  if  their  ministers  were  his 
equals  ?  Who  is  not  conscious,  in  reading  his  Epistles, 
that  they  are  the  letters  of  one  having  authority  ?  They 
are  not  written,  as  if  to  equals  in  the  ministry,  exhort¬ 
ing  them  to  teach  their  people  such  and  such  doctrines, 
but  they  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the  Churches. 
How  exactly  they  correspond  to  the  pastoral  letters  of 
our  Bishops,  let  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both 
judge.  The  only  exceptions  are  those  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  which  will  be  considered  by  and  bye. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  be  well  guarded,  against  a 
plausible  sophism,  which  our  opponents  urge  with 
strange  pertinacity.  Because  the  ivords  Bishop  and 
Elder  in  scripture  are  interchangeable  terms ;  Elders 
being  sometimes  called  Bishops  and  Bishops  Elders,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  offices  are  one  and  the  same. 
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The  facts  are  these  :  Bishop  and  Elder  were  two  names 
given  to  the  second  order :  the  first  were  then  called 
Apostles,  whether  they  were  of  the  twelve  or  not. 
After  the  death  of  the  earliest  Apostles,  the  reverence 
of  the  early  Church,  says  Theodoret,  confined  the  name 
to  them,  and  the  first  order  were  henceforward  called 
Bishops,  while  the  second  order  retained  but  one  name, 
Elders  or  Presbyters. 

I  think  it  is  now  proved  that  the  Apostles  were  of 
an  order  superior  the  Elders,  and  the  Elders  of  an 
order  superior  to  the  Deacons.  Did  the  apostolic  of¬ 
fice  cease  with  those  who  first  held  it?  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  has  been  allowed,  that  there  was  a  supre¬ 
macy  held  by  the  Apostles,  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
serted  that  they  had  no  successors  —  their  office  dying 
with  them  —  If  so,  would  they  have  chosen  one  to  fill 
the  place  that  Judas  lost?  By  what  right  then  does  St. 
Paul  call  himself  an  Apostle  ? 

There  are  several  other  instances  in  scripture,  of 
Apostolic  authority  possessed  and  exercised,  during  the 
life  time  of  the  twelve.  I  shall  instance  only  two,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  enough  to  establish  my  position,  and 
because  a  heaping  up  of  evidence  would  only  embar¬ 
rass,  without  strengthening  the  argument.  The  two  I 
refer  to  are  Titus  who  was  Bishop  of  Crete,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  who  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  They  both  exer¬ 
cised  this  office  as  appears  from  the  Epistles  which 
were  written  to  them.  No  attentive  reader  can  fail  to 
observe  the  marked  difference  between  these,  and  the 
other  writings  of  St.  Paul.  He  writes  to  them,  as  we 
should  expect  an  older  Bishop  and  one  miraculously 
commissioned,  would  write  to  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  consecrated  and  sent  to  their  labor.  He  advises 
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them  how  to  govern  the  Church,  whom  to  ordain,  and 
in  what  way  to  watch  themselves  and  their  flock.  He 
addresses  them  in  every  respect  like  Episcopoi,  Bish¬ 
ops,  Overseers — How  different  is  the  address  which 
the  same  Apostle  gives  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus, 
as  recorded  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Acts.  Not  a 
word  is  said  to  them  about  general  supervision  or  or¬ 
dination  ;  they  are  only  directed  to  be  cautious  what 
they  teach,  and  to  be  faithful  in  their  duties  to  their 
flock.  They  are  addressed,  precisely  as  a  Bishop  of 
our  day,  would  address  his  Presbyters. 

There  is  farther  positive  proof  that  Timothy  was  an 
Apostle.  1  Thess.  ii.  6.  “  when  we  might  have  been 
burdensome  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ.”  Who  are  here 
meant  by  we  ?  The  first  person  plural  is  not  used  for 
the  first  person  singular,  for  in  verse  18,  Paul  distin¬ 
guishes  between  we  and  L  (“  Wherefore  we  would 
have  come  again  unto  you,  even  I  Paul  once  and 
again  &c.)  The  we  in  the  sixth  verse  can  thence 
only  refer  to  those  in  whose  names  the  Epistle  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  they  must  be  Apostles  of  Christ  —  verse  1. 
“  Paul  and  Sylvanus,  and  Timotheus ,  unto  the  Church 
of  the  Thessalonians  which  is  in  God  the  Father,  and 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  & c.  —  Timothy  then  was 
an  Apostle  of  Christ. 

There  are  many  other  Scripture  passages  which 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  our  present  position, 
Enough  however  have  been  given  for  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  and  to  avoid  being  wearisome,  I  will  hasten  to 
the  other  division  of  my  subject  —  the  argument  from 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  Church,  being  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  lower  and  illiterate  orders  of  soci- 
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ety,  and  being  fully  occupied  with  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  per¬ 
secution,  there  was  neither  ability  nor  opportunity  to 
write  much  either  of  history  or  belief.  The  little  that 
was  written  has  been  sadly  diminished  by  accident  and 
war.  All  that  remains  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ, 
is  comprehended  in  a  small  octavo  volume.  Among 
these  writings  are  found  pastoral  epistles  from  the  Bish¬ 
ops  of  Rome,  Smyrna,  and  Antioch. 

In  the  Scripture  we  discover  the  divine  institution 
of  Episcopacy,  by  inference  and  the  comparison  of 
different  texts  with  one  another.  There  is  no  single 
passage  in  which  the  existence  of  these  orders  is  sim¬ 
ply  stated,  and  for  reasons  which  I  gave  when  treating 
that  part  of  the  subject  we  could  not  expect  it;*  nei¬ 
ther  can  we  in  reading  the  writings  of  the  succeeding 
century  and  a  half.  All  that  we  can  fairly  expect  is, 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  should  be  adverted 
to.  There  is  given  to  us,  however,  more  than  we  had 
a  right  to  demand.  In  some  of  these  epistles  there  are 
warm  exhortations  to  unity  and  obedience  to  authority, 
and  in  inculcating  this  obedience  the  three  orders  are 
several  times  distinctly  mentioned,  e.  g.  St.  Ignatius 
who  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.  D.  116,  or  less  than 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  on  his  way 
in  bonds  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  in  an  epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  makes  use  of  this  language.  “  Seeing 

*1  was  reading  this  sentence  to  a  friend,  who  instantly  took  a  Bible  and 
read  Phil.  i.  1.  “  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all 
the  Saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Phillippi  with  the  bishops  (or  Elders) 
and  deacons.”  Here  are  the  three  orders  pretty  plain,  said  he,  and  seeing 
my  surprise,  he  added  laughingly,  “  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.” 
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that  I  have  been  worthy  to  see  you,  by  Damas  your 
most  excellent  Bishop,  and  by  your  very  worthy  Pres^ 
byters,  Bassus  and  Appolonius,  and  by  my  fellow  ser¬ 
vant,  Sotio  the  Deacon.”  He  addresses  his  epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians,  to  those  who  “  are  at  unity  with 
the  Bishop^  and  Presbyters  who  are  with  him,  and  the 
Deacons  appointed  according  to  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Again  in  the  same  epistle,  “  Therefore  let  it 
be  your  endeavor  to  partake,  all  of  the  same  holy  Eu¬ 
charist,  for  there  is  but  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood ;  one  al¬ 
tar  ;  as  also  there  is  one  Bishop  together  with  his  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  the  Deacons  my  fellow  servants.”  Again 
u  I  cried  whilst  I  was  among  you,  I  spake  with  a  loud 
voice  ;  attend  to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  Presbytery,  and 
to  the  Deacons.”  There  are,  in  these  epistles,  sever¬ 
al  other  passages  equally  strong,  but  I  have  quoted 
enough. 

We  come  now  to  a  time  when  the  writings  in  the 
Church  are  more  numerous,  and  the  history  more  plain. 
Writer  after  writer  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  onward,  is  found  declaring  the  existence  of  the 
three  orders  in  the  Church,  that  they  were  of  divine 
institution,  and  transmitted  from  the  Apostles.  Thus, 
writes  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  wdio  died  A.  D.  220. 
“  There  are  other  precepts  without  number,  which 
concern  men  in  particular  capacities,  written  in  the 
holy  books,  some  of  which  relate  to  Presbyters,  others 
^o  Bishops,  and  others  to  Deacons.”  Irenseus  who  died 
A.  D.  202.  “  We  can  enumerate  those  who  were  ap¬ 

pointed  by  the  Apostles,  Bishops  in  the  Churches,  and 
their  successors,  even  to  us,  who  have  taught  no  such 
thing,  neither  have  they  known  what  is  idly  talked  of 
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by  these  (heretics.)  For  if  the  Apostles  had  known 
any  hidden  mysteries,  which  they  taught  apart  and  se¬ 
cretly  to  the  perfect,  they  would  have  delivered  them 
to  those  especially,  to  whom  they  committed  even  the 
Churches  themselves.  For  they  wished  those  to  be 
very  perfect  and  irreprehensible  in  all  things,  whom 
they  left  as  their  successors ,  delivering  them  their  own 
place  of  government”  Athanasius  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  “  And 
you  think  the  office  of  a  Bishop  has  no  reward,  thereby 
making  yourself  a  despiser  of  our  Savior  who  did  insti¬ 
tute  it”*  There  are  many  other  quotations  upon  the 
same  subject  which  we  omit.  We  will  now  notice  the 
strongest  authority  which  our  Presbyterian  friends  can 
produce  to  sustain  their  cause  throughout  all  antiquity. 
I  say  our  Presbyterian  friends  because  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  sects  pretend  to  defend  themselves  at 
all  from  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers.  They 
quote  from  Jerome.  Although  our  reverence  for  the 
early  Christians  would  induce  us  to  hide  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  their  defects ;  yet,  since  the  character  of  Jerome 
will  throw  some  light  upon  his  words,  it  is  but  just  to 
give  it.  He  was  a  most  ambitious  man,  and  was  much 
chagrined  that  no  Church  would  choose  him  for  its 
Bishop.  So  fierce  and  unguarded  often  were  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  that  Mosheim  (no  friend  to  Episcopacy)  calls 
him  the  “  foul  mouthed  Jerome.”  The  circumstances 
under  which  words  quoted  by  Presbyterians  were  utter¬ 
ed,  are  these.  Some  Deacons  at  Rome  presuming  on 
the  countenance  of  the  Bishop,  were  rather  arrogant  m 
their  behavior,  and  omitted  to  give  the  Presbyters 
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that  reverence  which  was  their  due.  At  this  Jerome 
took  fire,  and  on  some  occasions  declared  that  Bishops 
and  Presbyters  were  originally  equal,  e.  g.  “  the  Bish- 
opsought  to  know  that  they  are  greater  than  Presby¬ 
ters,  more  by  custom  than  by  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s 
institution.”  Angry  sayings  of  a  proud  man,  are 
poor  arguments  for  a  serious  cause.  See  how  this 
champion  of  our  opponents  writes  in  cooler  moments. 
“  The  power  of  wealth,  or  the  lowliness  of  poverty,  ren¬ 
ders  a  Bishop  neither  more  nor  less  exalted  ;  but  all 
are  successors  of  the  Apostles”*  Jerome  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

In  the  third  century,  as  all  allow,  the  Church  was 
every  where  Episcopal.  It  surely  cannot  be  proved 
that  it  was  not  Espiscopal  previously,  as  any  one  can 
perceivp  by  the  quotations  which  are  made  above.  If 
farther  evidence  is  desired,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to 
“  Palmer  on  the  Church,”  and  if  they  wish  still  more, 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  open  to  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  weight  of  evidence,  there  are  many,  who, 
allowing  the  universality  of  Episcopacy  in  the  third 
century,  still  contend  that  the  Bishop’s  office  was  crea¬ 
ted  between  this  date  and  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
To  what  absurdities  will  men  betake  themselves  in 
order  to  sustain  a  favorite  theory !  Did  ambition  so 
soon  enter  the  simple  hearts  of  the  early  Christians,  that 
in  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Apostles,  they  could  devise  and  execute 
such  a  plan  for  lording  it  universally  over  God’s  heri¬ 
tage  ;  and  this,  too,  amid  the  fires  of  persecution  ? 
Does  not  the  most  careless  reader  of  early  times,  see 
that  when  the  enemies  of  God  stretched  out  their 
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arm  to  afflict  the  Church,  the  blow  fell  heaviest  upon 
the  Bishop  ;  because,  by  smiting  the  shepherd,  the 
sheep  would  be  scattered  1  Was  there  any  thing 
so  desirable  in  the  office,  that,  to  gratify  ambition  by 
gaining  it,  men  would  be  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  almost  inevitable  death  1  Even  if  this  were  so, 
where  were  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ;  where  were  the 
laymen,  that  they  should  suffer  a  few  of  their  number 
to  usurp  the  supreme  authority  over  them,  and  offer 
no  resistance,  and  record  no  demur  ]  Human  nature 
every  where  else  has  shown  a  different  character  ! 
Men  are  not  so  willing  to  submit  to  new  authority. 
They  strike,  or  least  speak.  Yet  strange  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  syllable  in  all  ancient  history,  from  which 
we  can  learn  anything  of  so  mighty  a  revolution. 

From  this  time  until  the  Reformation,  the  whole 
Church  remained  Episcopal.  In  this  stage  of  the 
argument  there  is  an  objection  urged,  sometimes  hon¬ 
estly,  sometimes  petulantly,  that  although  the  Savior 
might  have  instituted  this  ministry,  yet  how  can  we 
be  assured  that  the  succession  was  not  broken  during 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Since  the  Church 
was  divinely  instituted,  and  since  a  ministry  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  we  can  plead  our  Sa¬ 
vior’s  promise,  —  “Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.” 

Again,  facts  destroy  the  least  probability  of  any 
rupture  in  the  chain.  In  very  early  times,  for  the 
better  order  of  the  Church,  or  some  other  reason,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  give  some  Bishops  more  au¬ 
thority  than  others.  Not  to  create  new  orders,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  never  supposed,  that  by  an 
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inherent  right,  the  superior  officers  that  I  am  about  to 
mention,  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  &c.,  of  the 
early  Church  had  any  superior  spiritual  authority. 

The  Church  had  increased  so  rapidly,  and  heresies 
were  becoming  so  numerous,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  concentrate  her  power  for  the  purpose 
of  more  prompt  and  efficient  action,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  [guarding  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  early  Church  should  have  borrowed  its 
mode  of  administration  from  the  existing  civil  form, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  American  Church  has  its 
Diocesan,  and  Diocesan  Convention  corresponding  to 
the  Civil  Governor  and  legislature,  and  its  general  con¬ 
vention  corresponding  to  the  National  Congress.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  pattern  differs  from  the 
original,  in  that  we  have  no  Ecclesiastical  officer  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  supreme  Executive  of  the  nation. 

In  tracing  the  Church  administration  of  early  times, 
a  close  analogy  will  appear,  with  that  approved  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  branch  of  the  Church.  They  copied, 
partially,  the  civil  arrangement,  but  never  knew  a 
supreme  ruler  corresponding  to  the  Emperor.  Fol¬ 
lowing,  in  some  measure,  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Empire  of  Rome,  they  erected  five  principal  Patri¬ 
archates,  each  independent  of  every  other  —  one  at 
Alexandria,  one  at  Rome,  one  at  Constantinople,  one 
at  Antioch,  and  one  at  Jerusalem.  Their  officers 
were  called  Patriarchs,  and  exercising  a  kind  of  presi¬ 
dential  authority  over  their  respective  provinces,  were 
the  heads  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  Church. 
Under  them  was  another  order,  much  more  numerous, 
who  presided  over  separate  divisions  of  each  Patri¬ 
archate.  These  were  called  Metropolitans.  Under 
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these  were  the  ordinary  Bishops,  who  generally  exer¬ 
cised  the  functions  of  the  Episcopal  office  over  one 
city.  Whenever  a  Bishop’s  see  was  vacated,  the  con¬ 
secration  of  his  successor  was  never  regularly  perform¬ 
ed,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
generally  this  officer  himself,  assisted  by  other  Bish¬ 
ops,  performed  the  ceremony.  It  was  his  duty  to 
watch  over  the  Church  in  his  province,  and  to  guard  it 
against  all  irregularities.  So  faithful  was  this  order  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  we  can  find  no  in¬ 
stance  on  record,  of  a  Bishop  who  usurped  his  office 
without  Episcopal  consecration  ;  and  more  than  that, 
whenever  a  valid  consecration  was  performed,  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Metropolitan,  the 
offenders  were  subjected  to  discipline,  and  sometimes 
to  degradation. 

The  Patriarch  used  the  same  scrutiny  towards  his 
Metropolitans,  so  that  the  election  of  a  Bishop,  already 
consecrated,  could  not  be  made  to  that  office,  without 
his  sanction  ;  much  less  was  it  possible  to  place  in  the 
Metropolitan  chair  an  unconsecrated  man. 

The  Patriarchs  were  chosen  and  invested  by  a  synod 
of  the  whole  Patriarchate.  It  was  thence  utterly  im¬ 
possible,  for  one  who  had  never  been  consecrated 
Bishop  to  attain  to  this  office.  His  rival  candidates 
would  not  have  failed  to  discover  this  incapacity  if  it 
had  existed  ;  and  a  Church  which  was  every  where 
Episcopal  would  surely  never  give  its  suffrages,  for  its 
highest  office,  to  one  who  was  destitute  of  this  all  im¬ 
portant  qualification. 

When  we  add  to  these  considerations,  the  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  body  of  laymen  and  inferior  clergy, 
and  the. cautious  scrutiny  of  each  other  by  the  different 
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divisions  of  the  Church,  it  is  worse  than  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  succession  has  ever  been  broken. 

This  weight  of  evidence  is  ever  greater  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  so  called,  than  in  any  other.  The  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Rome  early  began  his  projects  for  obtaining  uni¬ 
versal  dominion.  His  first  and  most  obvious  step  was 
to  attach,-  immediately  to  himself,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  clergy  of  the  western  Church.  He  encouraged 
appeals  to  himself  from  the  decisions  of  the  higher 
Bishops,  and  frequently  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow 
Bishoprics  and  their  revenues.  His  interest  led  him  to 
a  deep  and  intimate  observation  of  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  Church.  It  was  morally  impossible  for  an  un¬ 
consecrated  man  to  obtain  the  office  of  Bishop,  because 
the  revenues  and  emoluments  were  so  great  that  sever¬ 
al  candidates  appeared  for  every  vacancy ;  each  can¬ 
didate  would,  from  interest,  inform  himself  with  respect 
to  the  capacities  and  incapacities  of  his  rivals,  and  if 
such  an  incapacity  as  the  want  of  consecration  was  dis¬ 
covered,  either  the  Archbishops  or  the  Pope  would  be 
immediately  informed  thereof,  and  neither  of  them 
would  dare,  so  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as 
to  place  over  them  a  spiritual  ruler,  whom  they  could 
not  look  upon  as  possessing  spiritual  authority. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  adduced  will, 
we  hope,  make  it  appear  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  the  succession  has  ever  been  broken. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  era  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  change.  The  world  then  shook  to  its  centre, 
and  even  now  quivers  with  the  shock.  Old  supersti¬ 
tions  were  destroyed,  and  many  a  dark  corruption  saw 
the  light.  The  human  race  shook  off  the  shackles  of 
slavery,  and  henceforth  sought  to  be  free.  Progression 
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soon  characterized  the  popular  mind,  and  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  appeared.  So  far  all  was  well,  but  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  avoid  one  extreme,  we  too  often  hurry  on 
to  the  other.  The  reformation  was  a  blessing,  and  we 
thank  God  for  it ;  but  the  reformers  would  have  de¬ 
served  our  reverence  more,  if  they  themselves  had  been 
more  reverential.  The  Church  was  corrupted,  but 
she  was  nevertheless  divine,  would  that  those  who  saw 
her  corruptions  had  removed  them  without  rending  so 
sorely  the  u  body  of  Christ!”  Would  that  they  had 
restored  to  us  sound  doctrine  and  yet  spared  thfe 
Church ! 

From  this  time  dates  the  oldest  of  those  unnumber¬ 
ed  religious  sects  which  exist,  and  are  every  day  being 
born,  around  us.  The  continental  reformers,  although 
they  at  first  desired  to  retain  the  government  of  Bish¬ 
ops,  and  to  keep  unbroken  the  Apostolic  succession, 
suffered  their  impatience  to  urge  them  onward.  In¬ 
stead  of  awaiting  God's  good  time,  to  provide  for  them 
a  way  to  serve  him  according  to  his  own  appointment, 
they  provided  a  way  for  themselves,  and  despising  the 
divine  institution,  they  established,  upon  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  associations  which  claim  to  be  Churches  of 
God. 

I  have  said  that  the  reformers  desired  to  keep,  un¬ 
broken,  the  Apostolic  succession.  Calvin,  in  his  tract 
concerning  ecclesiastical  reform,  speaks  of  those  men 
as  worthy  of  an  anathema,  who  would  not  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  truly  Christian  Bishops  if  such  could  be  had. 

Luther  says  of  the  Romish  Bishops  if  they  would  re¬ 
form,  “  we  would  acknowledge  them  as  our  fathers,  and 
willingly  obey  their  authority,  which  we  find  support¬ 
ed  by  the  word  of  God.”  Melancthon,  the  most  ami- 
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able  aild  most  learned  of  the  reformers,  writes  in  his 
apology  for  the  Augsburg  confession,  “  I  would  to  God 
it  lay  in  me  to  restore  the  government  of  Bishops,” 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  Calvin  wrote  to  the  En¬ 
glish  Church,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  applying  for 
Episcopal  consecration,  but  his  letter  was  intercepted  by 
the  Papist  Bishops,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  so  ans¬ 
wered  (as  if  from  the  reformed  Bishops)  that  he  gave 
up  the  endeavor.  John  Wesley,  as  is  well  known,  was 
horror  struck  when  one  of  his  followers  presumed  to 
make  Bishops  in  America  and  expressed  his  grief  in  a 
characteristic  and  bitter  lament  —  “Tommy  Coke! 
Tommy  Coke  !  What  have  you  done  !  What  have  you 
done !” 

Charity  can  easily  find  an  excuse  for  the  warm 
hearted  enthusiastic  reformers,  although  their  fault  has 
opened  so  wide  a  door  for  heresies,  and  wrought  such 
sore  divisions  in  that  body,  which  our  Savior  prayed, 
might  be  one.  They  were  afflicted  painfully  by  the 
spiritual  degradation  of  men ;  they  preached  gospel 
doctrines  zealously ;  and  strove  to  snatch  a  world  from 
the  embrace  of  sin.  Their  followers  increased  fearfully, 
and  some  species  of  organization  was  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  present  advantage,  and  to  make  efficient 
onsets  for  the  future.  Instead  of  instituting  a  temporary 
arrangement,  and  waiting  until  God  gave  them  Bish¬ 
ops,  they  formed  themselves  into  permanent  bodies,  and 
established  a  human  association  to  supersede  a  divine 
Church. 

If  they  had  seen  whither  the  train  led.  which  they 
then  fired,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  rath¬ 
er  have  cut  off  his  right  hand,  than  have  been  the  in¬ 
strument  of  such  direful  results. 
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What  are  these  results  so  direful  1  The}7  not  only 
lost  the  divine  appointment  of  the  ministry,  and  threw 
away  the  Church,  but  they  opened  the  way  for  rebel¬ 
lion,  even  against  properly  constituted  authority  ;  at 
variance,  unless  I  mistake,  with  the  inspired  com¬ 
mand,  “  Obey  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you  and 
submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as 
they  that  must  give  an  account.”  This  false  principle, 
in  due  time,  operated  against  themselves.  Discontent 
arose  among  their  members,  and  separate  organizations 
were  the  result.  Schism  multiplied.  Irreverence  for 
proper  human  authority,  was  naturally  succeeded  by 
irreverence  for  God.  Heresy  and  infidelity  stalked 
unblushingly  into  light,  and  there  was  no  one  to  make 
them  ashamed.  “  Am  not  I  a  man,  and  cannot  I  think  1  ” 
confounded  those  who  had  no  better  authority  for  their 
own  opinions.  They  had  rejected  the  authority  of 
primitive  antiquity,  to  which  they  might  have  tri¬ 
umphantly  appealed,  and  proved  the  new  doctrines  to 
be  false  by  scripture  elucidated  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  lived  close  upon  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
The  testimony  of  these  early  Christian  writers  would 
afford  the  best  commentaries  upon  Scripture,  because 
they  heard  the  men  of  inspiration  preach,  or  else  re¬ 
ceived  their  instructions,  more  copious  than  Scripture, 
through  a  short  and  uncorrupted  tradition. 

Allowing  all  that  is  here  contended  for,  did  not  the 
English  Church,  and  consequently  its  daughter,  the 
so  called  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
lose  the  succession,  when,  at  the  reformation,  she 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope  1  Most  assuredly 
not !  The  authority  of  the  Pope,  in  England,  was  an 
usurped  authority.  The  early  English  Church  was 
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as  independent  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  is  now.  At  the  invasion  of  the  heathen 
Saxons,  the  clergy  of  the  British  Church,  with  their 
people,  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains  of  the 
North  and  of  Wales,  and  to  the  Islands  near  the 
shore.  Paganism  again  overspread  England. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  about  A.  D. 
59 6,  sent  to  England,  as  missionaries,  the  monk  Au¬ 
gustin,  with  forty  companions.  He  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  and  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
rapidly  progressed.  Augustin  returned  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  received  Bishop’s  orders  at  Arles,  in  France, 
and  became  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  will 
hence  appear,  that  the  English  Church  owed  no  alle¬ 
giance  to  Rome,  1st.  Because  it  existed  before  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Saxons,  and  2d,  because  Augustin,  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  through  whom  partly  the 
Apostolic  succession  was  transmitted,  derived  his  au¬ 
thority,  not  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  from  Bish¬ 
ops  in  Arles.  Augustin  was  sent  to  England  before 
even  Boniface  III.,  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  title  of  universal  Bishop.  In  process  of  time,  by 
intrigue  and  intimidation,  the  Papacy  subjected  the 
West  of  Europe  completely  to  its  sway.  With  the 
other  nations,  England  was  subjected  to  spiritual  and 
temporal  oppression.  All  men  are  justified  in  oppos¬ 
ing  oppression.  Usurped  authority  is  iniquitous,  and 
none  are  bound  to  suffer  it,  if  they  can  free  themselves 
without  crime.  A  day  came,  in  which  the  English 
Church  could  do  this.  God,  who  often  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  turned  the  fickleness 
and  guilt  of  Henry  to  the  account  and  benefit  of  the 
Church.  The  king  protected  the  reformers  from  per- 
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sonal  and  political  dangers,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
may  hope,  watched  over  their  deliberations.  The 
'  reformation  began  in  England  where,  would  God,  it 
had  begun  on  the  Continent.  The  Bishops  protested 
against  the  corruption  of  Rome.  Since  their  authority 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Pope,  but  from  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  direct  line  of  Episcopal  succession  ;  and  since, 
by  virtue  of  their  Episcopal  authority,  they  had  a 
right  to  consecrate,  ordain,  and  perform  all  those 
offices  which  were  necessary  for  the  existence  and 
transmission  of  the  Church,  they  had  only  to  decline 
farther  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  to  hold  themselves 
immediately  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Heaven. 

The  English  Church  has  well  been  called  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Protestantism.  There  is  no  principle  of  union 
or  stability  in  any  of  the  Protestant  sects,  while  she 
possesses  the  principle  of  both  in  her  reverence  for 
Scripture  and  Antiquity,  her  Liturgy,  and  her  Orders. 
The  Roman  Church  knows  this  well.  Rome  despises 
the  opposition  of  ephemeral  sects  !  She  fears  the 
stern  and  lasting  consistency  of  the  Church  reformed ! 
She  scorns  the  power  of  associations  which  are  based 
upon  human  opinions  of  expediency  !  She  hates  that 
which  stands  opposed  to  her,  u  founded  upon  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone.” 

I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  design.  The  scrip¬ 
tural  and  historical  argument  for  Episcopacy,  has  been 
as  fully  and  clearly  stated,  as  the  abilities  of  the  author 
would  allow,  in  a  pamphlet  so  small  as  this.  His  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  so  much  to  gratify  as  to  excite  inquiry. 
The  principles,  the  outlines  of  which  he  has  sketch¬ 
ed,  he  believes  to  be  important,  and  he  also  believes 
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them  to  be  sadly  neglected,  though  he  cannot  but 
hail,  as  the  harbinger  of  great  good,  that  growing 
disposition  to  give  the.  subject  of  the  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  sectarianism,  a  careful  and  relig¬ 
ious  attention. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUCCESSION  OF  BISHOPS. 

Proving  that  from  the  age  of  the  Jlpostles  downward ,  the  Order  of  Bishops ,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons ,  has  existed  in  the  Church  # 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  Roman 
Episcopate.  After  their  martyrdom,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  were  for  a  time  under  the  government  of  distinct  bisiiops. 
Linus,  succeeded  by  Cletus  or  Anacletus,  having  the  government  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  while  Clement  bore  the  Episcopal  rule  over  the  Gentile 
converts.  The  latter  survived  the  second  or  third  of  his  contemporary  bish¬ 
ops,  and  united  the  government  of  both  bodies  of  Christians,  now  sufficiently 
amalgamated  to  suffer  a  common  discipline  in  his  own  person.  He  was 
succeeded  about 


A.  D. 


100  by  Evarestus,  who  was  succeed-  310 


ed  by 

310 

108  Alexander, 

314 

117  Xystus,  or  Sixtus  I. 

jm 

127  Telesphorus, 

337 

J.38  Hyginus, 

352 

150  Pius  I. 

366 

153  Anicetus, 

385 

162  Soter, 

.228 

172  Eleutherius, 

402 

.J.85  Victor  I. 

417 

196  Zephyrinus, 

418 

217  Calixtus  I. 

423 

222  Urban  I. 

JB2 

231  Pontianus, 

440 

235  Anteros, 

461 

1^36  Fabianus, 

467 

251  Cornelius, 

483 

252  Lucius  I. 

492 

255  Stephanus, 

496 

J258  Sixtus  II. 

498 

259  Dionysius, 

514 

269  Felix  I. 

523 

275  Eutychianus, 

526 

283  Caius, 

530 

296  Marcellinus, 

532 

30$  Marcellus  I. 

535 

Eusebius, 
Melchiades, 
Silvester  I. 

Mark, 

Julius  I. 

Liberius, 

Damasus  I, 

Siricius, 

Anastasius  I. 
Innocent  I. 

Zosimus, 

Boniface  I. 

Celestine  I. 

Sixtus  III. 

Leo  I.  or,  the  Great, 
Hilarius, 

Simplicius, 

Felix  III. 

Gelasius  I. 
Anastasius  II. 
Symmachus, 
Hormisdas, 

John  I. 

Felix  IV. 

Boniface  II. 

John  II. 

Agapetus  I. 
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536  Sylverius, 

555  Vigilius, 

556  Pelagius  I. 

561  John  III. 

575  Benedict  I. 

578  Pelagius  II. 

590  Gregory  I.  or,  the  Great,  who 
sent  Augustin,  a  monk,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Pagan  Saxons, 
the  Britons  being  already 
Christians  since  A.  D.  52,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  first  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  He  was  succeeded 
^ in 

611  by  Laurence, 

619  Melitus, 

624  Justus, 

627  or  634  Honorius, 

654  Adeodatus, 

"866  Theodore, 

690  Berthwald, 

731  Tatwin, 

735  Nothelm, 

J740  Cuthbert, 

758  Bregwin, 

762  Lambert, 

790  Athelard, 

808  Wulfred, 

JB3Q  Feologild, 

831  Ceolnoth, 

871  Athelred, 

889  Plegmund, 

923  Athelm, 

J928  U  If  helm, 

941  Odo, 

957  Dunstan, 

988  Ethelgar, 

988  Siric, 

996  Alfric, 

1006  Elphege, 

1013  Lifing, 

1020  Athelnoth, 

1038  Eadsy, 

1050  Robert, 

TD52  Stigand, 

1069  Lanfranc, 

1093  Anselm, 

1109  Rodolphus, 

.JL122  William  Corbeil, 

1136  Theobald, 

1162  Thomas  a  Becket, 

1170  Richard, 

1183  Baldwin, 


1191  Reginald  Fitzjocelin, 

TR)3  Hubert  Walter, 

1207  Stephen  Langton, 

1228  Richard  Wethershed, 

1231  Edmund, 

H242  Boniface, 

1270  Robert  Kilwardby, 

1278  John  Peckham, 

129J  Robert  Winchelsey, 

1313  Walter  Reynolds, 

- 1 327  Simeon  Mepham, 

1333  John  Stratford, 

1348  Thomas  Bradwardin, 

1349  Simon  Islip, 

1365  Simon  Langham, 

— L367  William  Whittlesey, 

1374  Simon  Sudbury, 

1381  William  Courtney, 

1396  Thomas  Arundel, 

1413  Plenry  Chicheley, 

1443  John  Stafford, 

"T452  John  Kemp, 

1453  Thomas  Bourchier, 

1486  John  Morton, 

'  1500  Henry  Dean, 

_  1502  William  Warham, 

1533  Thomas  Cranmer, 

1555  Reginald  Pole, 

1558  Matthew  Parker, 

1575  Edmund  Grindal, 

1583  John  Whitgift, 

1604  Richard  Bancroft, 

1610  George  Abbot, 

1633  William  Laud, 

1660  William  Juxon, 

_U363  Gilbert  Sheldon, 

1677  William  Sancroft, 

1693  John  Tillotson, 

1694  Thomas  Tennison, 

1715  William  Wake, 

1736  John  Potter, 

1747  Thomas  Herring, 

1757  Thomas  Seeker, 

1768  Cornwallis, 

John  Moore,  who,  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Markham,  Archbishop  of 
York,  Chas.  Moss,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells, and  John  Hinch- 
liff,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in 
1787,  consecrated  Wm.  White, 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Samuel  Provoost,  Bishop  of  New 
York. 

1811  A.  Y.  Griswold, 

1842  Manton  Eastbum. 
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